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INTRODUCTION ^ / 



This activity guide was written primarily for th e class room 
teacher. Most of the responsibility for carrying out the 
learnin g program for each student la U^ld by the teacher. 
Whether the teacher sees the student for four or six hours 
a day I she tries to maximize that leai^nitig time to i ts best 
advantage. Once the teacher is aware of learning disabled 
students in the room, practical guidelines and^ activities are 
needed to build an individualized program for these students. 
These ideas are suggestions to build on. Once the teacher 
has an idea of the kinds of activities a child ^wi 11 benefit 
from, it will be easier to think of a program which will 
compliment the interests and curriculum needs of that 
particular child. ^ 

These activities can be incorporated into a math lesson, 
an interest center, a unit or a project of the child *s 
choosing. Some ideas can be enjoyed by the entire class 
^s a large group activity. 

Should the ^teacher be fortunate enough to receive volunteer 
or paid tutorial help, this guide can be a handbook of 
suggested activities for the tutor to use with a child. 

Since this guide is a compilation of selected activities 
from many sources, in addition to those ideas CJreated by 
the Kennebunk-Kennebunkport Learning Disabilities Team, the • 
bibliography in each section may be useful for additional • 
ideas' and more explanatory information. 
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Chapter 1 
Motor Development 



BODY IMAGE ^.the child's concept of himself and his" 

awareness of his own body and its possibilities of movement 
and performance. - ^ . ^ 

■ _ , V - 

- According to Newell Kephari; f The §ltiw Learner- iTi^ tha 
Classroom . Columbus, Ohio: Charles Mer;plllr 1971»} body 
image is a learned concept resulting >rrom the observation 
of movements of parts of the body and the relationship of 
the different parts of the body to/each otljer and to 
external objectg* / 

Since the body is the poin/fc of reference for all 
movements and for all interpretations of outside relationships, 
these movements and rel/?tionEihips will be disturbed if the 
body image-^ is disturbed, . 

SOME SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES/TO IMPROVE BODY IMAGE: 

1. Bouncing on the trampoline contributes to body image and 
spatial relationships within the body, 

2, Encourage exercises involving the body in relationship" 
to objects. Construc-t mazes with tables, chairs^ boxes so 
that the child must go over, around, under, etc, these 
objects, 

*3. Play "Angels in the Snow" and do other exercises involving 
the entire body. 

Allow each child to look in a mirror and 'desorlba, th6n 
draw himself, 

^, rut together human figure puzzles, (I cut 'pictures of 
people out of magazines, mount them on construction paper 
and cut them up to use as puzzles,) 

6, Put a potato heed together, ^ 

7, Provide clay and allow each child \d create his own 
likeness, , \ 

8, Help the child identify body parts otb himself and others, 
or identify body parts in pictures, • \ 

9, Have the child lie on a large piece of>x)aper or washable 
tile floor and have another child trace arXiund his body as 
they both name the bod^ parts, \^ 
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10. Have %he child touch parts of/his 'hody to match what 
you are doftag, as you name them* 

11. Instruct the child' to touch different parts of his body 

_^ wl th hi s eyes closed » Then^ wit h his, eyes open, touch parts of ^ 

the body to parts of" the room,'* i /e. "^ands to wall^^^^^head to 
floor." . 

12. The child should become able "to complete sentences describing 

functions of his body parts, i.e. "I see witfi my "I 

hear with my ." . ' 

13. Give the child pictures of people with body parts missing. 
Have the child identify and draw in the missing parts. 

ll|« Teach action s-ongs like "Hokey Pokey" and "Looby Lou." 

*l5. Have the child imitate your movements, as you call out 
the part you are moving or touching. 

16. Identify parts on puppets, ^^ifsY^etc'. 

17. Make puppets with all part;3^pf the body,^out of styrofoam, 
cardboard, material, paper mache, etc* \^ 

18. Children can take photographs of themselves and discuss 
them. » 

19. Use a magnifying glass to study details of the body i.e. , 
hair, fingerprints, skin, nails, etc. 

20. Talk about the internal organs end their functions. 

' 21. Have different children draw separate parts of the body 
(one child draw an anm, another draw an eye). Later assemble 
all the parts into a composite picture. 

22. Tape a child's description of himself and discuss his 
interests, feelings , etc. too . 

?3. Construct individual books entitled "All About Me." 

These are Just a few suggestions, but one may want to go on 
to discuss the child's feelings, interests and hopes for the 
future in greater depth. 
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BALANCE...... the ability to inaintain a position of minimal 

contact with a surface. 



The mai ntananea body ba 1 an ca -and the parcaption. and _ 

"expression of i?hythmic pat't^rns aW^Tl3mtSanentel~~t^ readiness 
for mora advanced paraaptual -mo tor expaplences*^ An integrated 
balance and rhythm program should be an essential part Of 
physical education and formal readiness training. (Robert 
Valett, The Remediation of Learning Disabilities . Belmont, 
Calif.: Fearon Publishers, 196?.) 

SOME SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES TO IMPROVE BALANCE: 

1. Use of the trampoline, balance beam (walking board) and 
balance board all contribute to improving balance. 

/ . The v/alking board or balance beam is b section of two-by- 
four measuring eight to twelve feet in length. Each end 
of the board is fitted into a bracket which serve.s as a 
brace and prevents the board from tipping over. When 
fitted into place, the board is ra'ised approximately two 
inches off the floor. Each bracket has a combination 
fitting so that the bo^rd can either be set in flat with 
the wide surface up or be set on its edge with the narrov; 
surface up. (Kaphart,* p. 209) 

The balanc e board is a square platform sixteen by 
sixteen inches. Underneath and in the middle of the board 
is a balance post three inches in height. Three sizes of 
balance posts are provided: three by three inches, four 
by four inches, and five by five inches. These posts 
can JaB interchanged by means of a simple wing nut so 
thalT^laa task can be made easier for the child who is 
havini^greater difficulty. (Kephart, p. 21k) 

?. f'ollowing are. some suggested balance beam exercises: 

-V/alk forward on beam, arms held sideward. 

-V/alk backwerd on'beam; arms held sideward. 

-V/ith arms held sideward, walk to the middle, turn around 
and walk backward. 'I 

-Walk forward vdth left foot always in front of' right. 

-Walk foiward with right foot always in front of left. 

-Walk backward with left foot always in front of right. 

-Walk backv/ard with right foot always itt front of left. 

-Walk forward and pick up a chalk eras^ir from the middle 
of tho'beain# 
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-Walk forward to center, kneel on oAe knee, rise and 
continue to end of beam. 

-Walk forwarcf the head; 

-Walk backward' with eraser balanced bh top 6F the head, " 

-Have partners hold a wand 12 inches above ^ the* center of 
the beam. Walk forward on beam and step over the wand, 

-Hold wand at height of 3 feet. .Walk forward and pass 
under the bar. ' \ 

-Walk forward to middle of beam> kneel on one knee,, 
straighten the left leg forward until heel is on the 
beam and knee is straight. Rise and walk to end of 
beam. 

-Walk to middle of beam, balance on one foot, turn around 
on this foot and walk backwards to end of beam. 

-Fold a piece ojC paper at the right angle so it will 
stand on 'the beam at the middle. Walk to pap^r, kneel, 
pick it up with teeth, rise and waljc to end of beam. 

-Walk beam forward, eyes closed.' 

-Walk beam sideward, eyes closed-, ^ 

-St^nd on Eeam, one foot In advance of the other, eyes 
closed and recoi'd number of seconds balance is maintained. 

3# On the balance board, start the child "^balancing with the 
largest post and when he can balance without difficulty, change 
to the middle, then'* the smallest. Have him rock both right to 
left, and then fore and af^ Have him try throwing a ball towards 
a target, while balancing, ^r bouncing a ball, or touching 
something as it swings past. 

If.. Have the children roller skate. 

5. Play balance relay races, balancing books on the head or 
moving to the beat of music. 

6. Have the child maintain balance on a viariety of stationary 
objects in a number of body positions. 

7. Instruct the child to walk with a beanbag or book balanced 
on his head, possibly to a target across the room and back. 

8. Have each child walk to a goal, holding a marble or small 
bead in a spoo-n. Latar, do it blindfolded. 

9# Construct "stepping stones" out of paper or tile and arrange 
them on the floor for the children to. walk on. Gradually increase 
the distance between them. 

10 



PINE-MOTOR COORDINATION, 
using his small muscles. 




the child' s^-Bbality to perforta 



, The following activities reauire the /hild^to combine rina. 
muscle skills with eye-hsind coordination. /Therefore, the ac 1 1 vr t le s - 
for fine-motor and eye-hand coordination /rill be listed together. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES TO IMPROVE FINE-MQTOR COORDINATION AND 
EYE-HAND COORDINATION; ^- 

1, Place small objects on a table (pemnies, beans, beads, etc.) 
which are to be placed into a contai/ner. . 

?, Prepare a gadget board with sna^/s, buttons, zippers, la,cea, 
plugs, lockd, etc. to be manipula/ed by the child. 

3. Lacing cards can 'be prepared ywith the use of a hole punch 
on oaktag. The child can do the/hole-punching himself. Shoe 
strings or Ineavy yarn can be u/ed for the lacing. 

i;. Bead stringing is popular And many types of "beads" can be 
used i.e. macaroni products,/cer.eal, -rings, washers, buttons. 

5. Old magazines anfi catal/gs can be provided for cutting and 
tearing of pictures. The phlld can make a notebook, collage 
or picture by pasting thfae pictures-. 

6. Have the child trac^^, enlarge, cplor over, cut "out, paste 
or paint his name. 

7. Clay can be used /n many ways. 

8. Usi.ng a large npedle and yarn, th-e child can sew a picture 
onto burlap. 

» 

9. Have the child make a mosaic on cardboard, using small 
objects such aa/rlce, macaroni, string, etc. 

10. Prepare pe^ board designs in the shape of letters, numerals, 
or f ami liar 'olDjects . . . 

11. Have, the child hang flash cards (matching) or pieces of 
material on a^ clothes line with clothespins. 

12. ^"G?^re /Dhe child a flashlight . to follow the pattern of your 
flashlight as it goes along the wall or ceiling. ^ 

13. Primt with clay, potatoes, blocks or other objects with 
stamp /pad and paper. ^ 
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ll|.t/wrap and unvrrap packages. 

Sew pieces of material together. 
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16» Provide hammer, wood and nails for ^spontaneous builditjg 
projects. 

17. Have the ^child ijnitate patterns of building blocks. 

leT-^take TTO^zlea^ by outtiri^out^l^ge plclrin^©~g^"Ti*crir~ma^^ 
parting them onto cardboard or construction paper and then 
cutting into puzeles, 

19. Older children enjoy building models of cars, planes, etc, 

20. Paint-by-number pictur^es can be purchased or teacher-made. 

21. In vn?iting, allow the child to write in sand, on clay or 
trace with magic markers. 

22. In or out-of-door hockey games are excellent for eye.-hand 
coordination. 

231 Have the child follow a maze drawn on the chalkboard 
or shown on the overhead 'projector. 

2l^. Make dot-to-dot worksheets, * usiAg the pattern of stars in 
popular constellations'^ (Bi^ Dipper, Great Bear). Have the 
student Join the dots. ^ 

2^, Play marbles games like some of the following: 

A. "Target" \ . . ' 
Ages: 6 and order 

Number of players: Any number 

Equipment: An equal number of marbles, all of the same 
size, for each player; Chalk or stick for marking line 
Place: Indoors or outdoor^s. 

A shooting line is marked on. the floor or the 
ground with chalk or a 53tick. Each player contributes 
a given number (3 to 6) of his own marbles. Which he 
sets up, along with an eau'al no. for ea. other pla^jrer, 
in a circle ^or row, at a distance from the shooting line 
Each player Iq turn shoots one marble into thi^ target. 
A Player takes as many marbles as he hits at his turn, 
and recovers his own shooter. If he fails to hit any, 
he. leaves his shooter where it falls. That player wins 
*wrio captures the largest no. of marbles in the no. of 
turns agreed to before the start of the g«me. 

B, "Marble Shoot" ^ 
Ages: 5 EPnd older 

Number^ of players: Any number 

Equipment: ■ An eque^l number of marble^s, all of the same 

size, for •each player, chalk or stick for marking line 

* , Place: Indoors or outdoors. 

* A starting lin^.is ma^^ked on the floor or the 

grourtd i^ith chalk or a stick. The first shooter, chosen 

^by lot, shoots out his marble from behind the starting 

line. The 2nd player shoots his marbles in the same ^ 
Hjanner, attemptinig to hit the first player's marble. 

^ 12 



If he succeeds, he pockets both the opponent's marble 
and his own. If he fails, the third player (oi* the first,- 
^ in- a game of only ? players) aims for either lharble, and^ 
if he strikes one, may continue until' he misses or until 
he has captured, all marbles on the field • IfHnp iharble 
remains on the ground,' the^ next player shqotsv out sH^ 
marble and the game* con^tlnues as at first. That player 
wins who captures the largest numbe^ of 'his opponent's, 
marbles » ' • " \^ 

, C\ "Shoot Out" \. . \ ' 

Ages: 7 and older \ , . 

Number of players: Ahy number . 

Eauipment: /An equal numbei», of it|arbles, ^11 the same size 
for each player; qhalk orlstick for parking line. 
Place: Indoors or/ outdoors! - ' 

A large circle 3 ft* more in diameter is drawn 
on the floor or ground. A Smaller circle, 1| to 5 inches ° 
In. diameter, is drawdilli the large one. Each player places 
aiiiepual number of marlDles inside the small circle^ 
Players shoot from the edge of - the large \circle, and may 
not extend their hasda^BiSlde it to play.' Each player 
(using his remaining marbles) tries to shoot as many of 
the marbles as pbssible out of the large circle. Each 

ta^r shoots vi^n ljurn, continuing to shoot from where his 
>lauds^ for as long as he fires at least one marble 
"^ou^iTde the large circle. Wh^n ^ player fails to shoot ^ 
any'<>other marble out of the large circle at his turn, ever?^ 
if his shoQvter^^^ias gone outside the large circle, play 
passes. to/€he nexV-playi^, an^ so on. Any player's shooter 
marble l/f t in the large circle at the end of his turn 
may be sh^t out by following players or by himself , at 
hi^ next tfiarn. A playfer captures all marbles which he 
shoots out^de the large circle. Play continues until 
all marbleslhave been captured. ' 

D. "Shoe Bcbc Target Shoot" 

Make a\ target by^ turning a shoe box over and cuttings 
% holes f rom th^^ Write a number over each ^ 

l^rtwnnel" to/ke^^^^coreT'^r^ each p],a;yer take turns shooting 
^^is marble^ into the shoe box, f^om a distance of three 
f ee'^. \j 



DIRECTIONALITy.,.,. ...the abilit?y to know all directions from 
the' body out into space, ri^ht and left, up and down; forward 
and backward and general orientation. 

/ - • .... . ■ ^ 

(Laterality is the complete motor awareness of the two 
sid©^ of the body and until, the child is aware of the right 
and l^t sides of his own body, he will not be ready to project 
these ♦directional concepts into external space.) 

It will be helpful to the child with difficulties in left- 
right discrimination if the teacher provides cues, to help him . 
establish which is his right and which is -his left. Kephart ' 
recommends a weighted armband, or one may.use one without 
weights. A bracelet or watch, worn on the same arm consistently 
and marked with an R or L would help. . The teacher might. make 
^a dot or small picture on the han.d which does the writing. 

SOME SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES TO DEVELOP DIRECTIONALITY: 

1. Begin with the suggested activities *in the section on Body 
Image in this book. \ 

2. Play Simon Says games using directions which involve right 
and left, up and down, etc. 

3# Play hopscotch games, using only the right or left foot, 
.. and later placing L and R on. the spaces, allowing only the 
left or right foot in those squares. v 

' If. Help each child trace and cut out right and left hands 
and f eet» ^ ^ 

5. Give the child a few sets of real or construction paper 
mittens. Instruct him to hang only the right mittens on a . 
clothesline with clothespins, etc^ 

6^ Ditto off^^right and. left hand designs. Instruct the child 
to "Color the right thumb green," or "Put a ring on the left 
first finger." 

7# Have the child follow directions in locating objects. "Place 
the crayon on. "the right side of the block." ^ 

8. Gl ^e /&i recti on s for a child to go through a maze of tables, 
chairs,^ etc., practicing up, down, left, right, under, and over. 

Make simple maps of the room, school, community, etc. 

10. Make a target out of heavy cardt>oard and have the child aim 
to the left, right-on top of, etc. with bean bags, dart gun, etc. 




11. Place a piece of paper on the floor. Have the child bounce 
a ball, on the right side, left side, above and below the paper. 

12. Devices such as the trampoline, walking board and balance 
board will all contribute to the child ^s laterality and 
directionality awareness. ' ' ^ 

13. Make a model highway and have the child drive his car down 
the right side of the road, turn right or left, etc. 

lij.. The child can ^work at the chalkboard and be encouraged to 
talk about his writing movements up, down, left,^right, etc. 

V / 
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GROSS MOTOR CO-OHDIFATION. control of the entire body 

or major segments of the body. 

. ^ 

The first ^learftings of the human organism are motor 
liearnings. In early childhood, mental and physical activities 
are closely related, and motor activities play a major role 
in intellectual development. * ' 

SOME SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES TO IMPROVE GROSS MOTOR CO-ORDINATION.: 

' 1. Play relay gsanes which require walking to or running to a 
goal, stopping (to do something) and returning. 

Games like tag, physical fitness exercises, swimming, all 
contribute to gross motor co-ordination. 

3. The teacher can specify the length of, direction of or 
type of running, walking, jumping and therefore encourage 
the child to gradual3.y improve his skill in these areas. 

Tape can be placed on the flooiK.to make mazes for walking 
and jumping. % 

5. Have the child walk along oollecting sea shells, bending 
the knee with each step. Do it to music. . ^ 

^ 

6. Have the children imitate the walk of a seal, a ratbit, 
a bear, a crab, etc. 

7. Play "Follow the Leader." * /' 

8. March to music. 

9. Do various exercises and rolling ^on a mat. y 

10. H4ve the child on his stomach on\;he floor to do some 
of th^ following: 

-wiggle like a snake, forward and backward 

-irich worm (stretch upper trunk to move forward, then pull 
the lower trunk forward) 

-push backward with the hands ^ ^ 

-slide knees up under self and push body forward 
-pivot on elbows " . 

-pull forward with elbows ^ 
-pull with arms and push with legs 
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a. ^both arras and legs 

b. Tight Wrm and log (moving in a circle) 
• left aWi and leg 

d. altert^ating 

11. Cotistruct obstacle coyrses and vary the directions given 
to the child as h^ goes through. 

12. Construct Ring \Toss games, bean bags for throwing and 
later as the child improves throw soft and gradually harder 
balls back and forth (^r toward a target. 
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PURDTJE^ PERCEPTUAL MOTOf? SURVEY 
" ' / (devised by N, .Kephart) 

Satisfacto27y Unsatis, 



1. Walking board (balance beam or line) 

Ask the child,; to: ... 

a. Walk' forward on the waliriLng board. 

b. Walk backward on the walking board. 

c. Walk s*ideways» Try from both ends. 

2. Jumping Ask the child to: ' ^ 
-a. tPuinp forward one step with both 

feet together. v 

b. Jump forward one &tep on right foox 
only. ^ ' 

c. Same as b on left foot only. 

d. Skip across the room. 

e. Hop on right foot one step, then 
on left foot one step. 

f. Hop on right foot two steps,, then 
on left foo.t two steps. 

g. Hop on right foot two steps, then 
on left foot one step/ 

h. Hop on right foot One step, then 
on left foot two stjeps. 

3. Identification of Body Parta 
Ask the child to: 

. a. Toucji his shoulders 

b. hips 

c# head ^ 

d. ankles 

e. ears 

f. feet 

g. eyes 

h. elbows 

i. mouth 

Imitation of movements . Ask the 
child tb stand about 10 feet away 
from you and Imitate you as you make 
the following movements 
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$ 6 

u c 

11 12 

c . u 

U-unilateral C-cross^ lateral 
B-bi-latjeral I 

13 lif 15 ,"l6 17 

B B B B 

^. Obstacle Course ♦ Ask the child to: 

a. Step over an obstacle, about as 
high as his knee, without touching 
it. (yardstick over seats 'of chairs) 

b. Duck under an obstacleS^out tvro 
inches lower thfen his sKoulders 
without touching it. 

c. Squeeze through a narrow opening 
without touching it, 

6. Anjg:els in the Snow . Ask the- child 
to lie on his back on the floor with 
his arms at his sides and his feet 
together. Abk him to move his a37ms 
up over his head^ Be sure he moves 
tliem along the floor. Ask him to feel 
tiie floor with his wrists as his arms 
move. Be sure to hay« him get his 
arms completely above his head until 
his* two hands 'touch. Next ask him to 
move his feet apart. Be sxire he moves 
them wide apart and keeps his. heels 
on the floor during the movement. 
(These are lead up activities to the 
actual testing..) ' 
Now ask the child to: 

a. Move Just this arm (point to the 
right arm) Now back. 

b. Move Just this «rm (point to the 
' left arm) Now back. 
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c. Move just this leg (righ^b). Now 
back* 



d. ^ve just this leg (lef/t). Now back.. 

e. Move both arms. Now ba^k. 

f. Move both legs. Now back, 

^- . • / ■ 

g* Move this arrn and this leg, (Point 
to the left). Now back. 

Move this arrq and this, leg, (Point 
to the right^* Now back, 

i. Move this arm and this leg. (right 
arm and left leg). Now back. 




j. Move this arm and thi^ leg^lleft 
arm and right leg). Now ba^, 

7. Stepping Stojnea , Stepping stones are 
6-inch squares of cardboard. Ten are 
black, ten are red. Squares are placed 
around ther room on the floor at varying 
- distafic^s and angles. Left foot steps 
are the black squares, right foot steps 
are red squares. 



^ ^ ^ 



f 

B-3lack R-Red 



8. Chalkboard s Ask the child to: 

a. Draw a circle on the chalkboard, 

b. Draw' a circle with each hand ^ 
simultaneously, 

c. (With child^s back to chalkboard^ 
put two X»s about 18" apart,) Turti 
around and draw a straight line 
from one X to the other. 

d. Take a piece of chalk in each hand 
and, beginning at the tpp of the 
chalkboard, draw two parallel 
vertical lines simultaneously. 
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9. Ocular Pursuits , Use a pencil^with a 
{ thumb tack, in the eraser end. Tell the 
^ child to watch the -head of the , tack 

where ever it^oes. 

a. Move tack in lateral arc about 20" 
in front of child's face. 

b. Move tack in vertical arc from 
io" above eye level to l8" below 
eye level, 

.c. Diagonal movement of tack, (both 

directions) ^ 

, d. Rotary movement of tack. 

; a. Monocular - right eye (A, - D.O 

f. Monocular - left eye' (A. ^ ^D. ) 

10. Visual Achievement Forms. Present 
drawings for child to copy one at 
a time . 



11. Kraus-Weber Tests. These are tests'-' 
of minimum physical fitness. 

a. sit-ups 

b. slt-ups with knees bent 

o. Ch3,ld lies on back, legs outs tre teheed. 
He raises his feet-ten inches from 
the floor while keeping Hags straight, 
holding for ten seconda. 

d. same as c, on stomach with pillow 
under the hips 

e. toe touching 

f . modified push ups 



Comments: 



Examiner 

Date ^ 

C Student \ 
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Chapter ? 
Visual Perception 

VISUAL PERCEPTION ; . the process which takes place in 'the 

' central nervous system; the thinking process which gives meaning 
to a visual sensation or stimulus. Even though the- child' s 
eyesight is in tact, he .may not be able to process visual 
information to the brain so that it is understandable to him ^ 
as we "see" it, • 

Visual " Perception involves many different abilities, A 
child may have difficAJlty with most of these, or only one or 
two. Often, when there is a visual disability, it affects 
learning to' read. Many children are able to compensate on their 
own; some respond because the teacher uses a variety of teaching 
approaches in the cla.^sroom. &ome children will need 'help in 
overcoming a weakness and will need special training in order 
to .make the transfer to reading. 

If a child's perceptive facilities are not functioning 
properly, the whole spectrum of his relationships will surely 
be distorted. He cannot perceive his surrounding as it is, 
much less respond to,-i't Accurately , Whether the perceptual 
^ difficulties are a x^e&ult of minimal brain dysYuntion or a 

4-^-^ developmental lag, or any other cause. ""they present a critical 

situation for the classroom teacher,' (John Arena, Teachin^z; 
Through Sensory-Mo.tor Experiences ,- Belmont, California: Pearon 
Publishers, 19o9). 

A visual weakness may expose itself in a variety of ways, 
depending on the degree and type of disability. Some children 
m^y have so severe a disability th«t they must leara nearly , ^ 
everything with their ears,' They may memorize books and prete^.nd 
they are reading. Letter's and words may be reversed or the 
order of both is often confusing. The child may not be able to 
visualize things in his mind and his descriptions are vague, 
Ilanipulation of objects and himself becomes increasingly difficult 
because of the v;ay he perceives the world. 

The child with a visual problem usually functions at his 
best when allowed to auditori'ze v/henever possible, learns 
reading through the phonic method, end uses such aids as 
the tape recorder, language master and records. 

The teacher may want to make use of tests such as the 
Progtig Test of Visual Perception or the Beery-Euktenica 
Test of Visual-Motor Integration in order to specify what is 
giving the child the greatest difficulty. Most importantly, 
the teacher tries to relate any activity to the child's interest 
and those skills which will be ne^cessai?y for success in and 
out of school. 
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. VISUAL MOTOR COORDINATION EXERCISES: See "Pine Motor or Eye-Hand 

Coordination" in Chapter 
One €)f this'volume. 

VISUAL RECEPTION or visual decoding is the child's 

ability to understand or interpret what he sees, * 

I 

One doeg not define visual perception as distinct and 
different from visual reception because reception is a lar^e 
part of the perceptual process. Reception is the input mechanism 
of visual information, but a certain amount of interpretation 
and meaning blend with the itiput as the child tells you what 
he sees. His experiences say that that is a Chevrolet rather 
than Just an automobile or a tulip, not Just a flower. Beyond 
receiving the visual input, thotigh, the child must integrate 
and then make use of the visual material (output). Therefore 
this chapter includes' sections on visual reception, visual 
sequencing, visual memory and visual association, all of which ' 
are a part of perception. , . 

Reception involves discrimination, memory, imagery, and 
the way a child perceives things (its position In space, its 
relationship to other objects, the many important elements that 
make up a whole). Many activities' overlap into more than one- 
of these sub-headings. Some children havis difficulty taking 
In visual information, othel»s in processing it and still others 
in applving visual input through perfo|inance (writing, for 
exaijjple ; . 

SOME SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES TO IMPROVE VISUAL JRECEPTI ON: 



1. Make scrapbooks from cut-out pictures taken from old 
magazines and catalogs. These scrapbooks can be related to a 
unit and categorized according to beginning letter sounds or 
whatever you choose. , 

2. On a large piece of papeV, write a verbal description of 
what the child is to illiistrate. Make the directions more and 
more complex. 

3« Gather together sets of objects or picture$ to describe and 
feel. 

1;^ Ask the child to describe things he sees (on a field trip, 
out the window, in a picture, in the cliissroora). 

5. Have the child match picture-cards of like objects. These 
flash cards can be made by cutting pictures out of old Workbooks 
and pasting them to oaktag cards. h 
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6. Make " Pictionaries" vdth words beginning with the sounds, 
placed in alphabetical order *in a scrapbook. 

7. Any sorting or matching activity will promote visual 
reception. 

8. Talk about the chardcteris tics of various objects (how they 
feel, what shape they a2?e. What color they are, their texture, 
their size, etc.). 

9. Make word cards lik'e the drawing shown below, two of each. <^ 
Kava the child match the cards by shape and .sequence of , letters. 
Choose words from the child *s reading or speaking vocabulary. 



1 




10. Talk about how pictures and people are the same or different 
in appearance • 

11. Save pictures in magazines that are absurd ; (like a chicken 
fixing supper). Talk about them. 

12. Label things in the room: develot) 'interest centers where 
things can be labeled. \ 

^]3. Make and label various collections (like shells, insects, 
cara, etc.) * ' 
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VISUAL SEQUENCING AND. DI PEC TIONALI-TY children need to 

recognise an order or sequence about mai^ things. It may help 
for them to receive special Instruction &o that they can 
attend to and ^laarn methods of recalliirig visual patterns they 
see» 

some;, suggested activities for visual sequencing and DIRECTIONALITY: 

\ 

Im Cut out numbers or letters and have thfiL child place theft in 
order. To raafee it more interesting, place numbered owls on 
a limb or numbered chickens in a coop. 

2. Direct the child to pl^cV articles in the order in which 
you have named them. ' 

3» Provide a sequence of pictures which tell a story. Ask the 
child to put- them in the correct order. ^ Cartoon strips cut up v 
work well for this. • . • ^ 

Talk abou*^ th^'^quen'Se of evehts in a task such as making 
a sandwich. Dr^w pictures 6r write steip by step directions for 
this^ task. Have the child reproduce it. 

^# Make a time line. This could begin with the child ^s birth 

the beginning of school and continue through to the present. 
The time line can be as detailed as the child is able to produce. 

6. Work with the days of the week or a calendar in relation 

to the activities on those .days. ' . 

7. Teach outlining skills. Begin by partially filling it in 
yourself and having the child oomplete it, 

let. 

8. Have "tit child unscramble letters, words, sentences, etc. 

9# Make r'^cipe books or directions for wordworking and using 
tools. 

V 

10. Follow^ science experiments step by step. 

11. Play "Simon 'Says." 

12. Dot-to-Dot Pictures can be seauenoed by numerals or lettere. 
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VIStTAL MEMO BY. ..^.i.. visual memory is the ability to remember 
and reproduce visual stimuli. ^ 

SOME SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES TO IMPROVE VISUAL MEMOPQT: 

■ ^ .. / . _ : • 

1. Show a set' of objects and ask the child to hide his eyes 
whil^ you remove one object. Ask which one- is missing. 

2. ' Arrange objects or letters in a sequence^ then scramble 
and have the child rearrange in the original order. 

. // ■ ^ • 

3. Play concentration games with pairs of perception cards^ 
letterSj^^wtDrds or pictures. Turn all cards face down and take 
turns turning over two cards. If ^ they match they may be kept 
and the player gets anpjbher turn. If they don't match they 
are returned to the original position and the next player 
tries. ^ 

Open a small book to* a page and expose it for a few seconds 
or show ^ a 'child a picture card from a.set of cards. After 
taking- it away for a few seconds, return the book or card to 
the child and have him find the one you showed. 

^. Have the chilfl trace flash cards to improve memory of the 
words . 

6. When spelling a word, have the child trace it on his desk 
or in a salt tray to reinforce the spelling. 

■ * ■ ' ■ /:' 

7. Provide auditory cues whenever possible. 

8. Create a maze with chairs and tables of on paper. Have the 
child reproduce the path you have followed. 

9. Sandpapjar letters or letters made of clay increase visual 
recall. * 

10. Make a pattern of beads and have the child look for a 
few seconds and then try to repewt it. 

11. Show a picture or arrange blocks in a particular pattern; 
remove and have the child reproduce thi9 pattern. 

12. Have the child put puzzles together. ...^ , 

13. Have child reproduce pathway from home to school, classroom 
to office, etc. 
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. 22. 

lij.. Have the child match sets of homonyms: (illustrate the 
flash cards) 

knew-new so-sew flu-f:lew 

.hear-here threw- through toi^-toe 

,pail-pale wear-where to-two 

brake-break bear-bare blue-blew 

pier-peer hair-hare pair-pear 

herd-heard sea-see 

l5» Help the child find a method of learning spelling words 
that is best for himj typing them, taping them, tracing them, 
outlining their configuration, finding them in a paragraph, 
color-coding. Try to use words in the vocabulary of the child 
and once a rule or pattern (-ight, -ould, etc.) is learned 
think of similar words. 
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POSITION IN SPACE.,,,-, ,,, the student who consistently reverses, 
and rotates letters beyond the age of seven may have difficulties 
in perception of position in space, ReY,eraals may also be the 
product of directionality and laterality problems. 



SOME SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES TO IMPROVE POSITION IN SPACE: 

1, Have the child balance a book on his head and slowly walk 
through an obstacle course through the roam. Increase speed 
as he becomes better, 

2, For children who read "saw" for "was" and "left" for "felt", 
it may help to color of underline the .first letter of these 
vrords as a directional cue, 

3, Give students pictures which are only partially drawn and 
have them fill in the missing parts. Familiar items, such as 

a face, furniture^ a tree, or animals are good basic subjects. 

Provide doll house furniture and puppets for children to 
manipulate and place in relationship to each other. Instruct 
the child to: "Place the table in front of the sofa, or . 
"Put the boy into the bed," 

5. Cut a series of "stepping^ tones" from heavjir paper and 
fasten them to the floor with tape. One "stone" should differ 
in shape from all the others. Have children walk along using 
the stepping stones, but avoiding the different-shaped stone. 
One might provide music or obstacles such ag a make-believe 
•stream to jump, 

6. Arrange a row of identical objects with one positioned 
differently from the others and have the child mate them all 
the same. Or present an object positioned in a particular way 
and have the child match it with one he sees on his table. 

7. Polk and rhythm danfcing, movement to music and exercising 
can all be used to help the child with position in space. 
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CONSTANCY OP gHAPE. . . . . . , .a child with disturbances in visual r/ 

constancy of shape may not recogfii^-woTr^is' that he' already'^knows I 
if they are presented in an unfainillar style or he may notve^- f : 
able to differentiate between letters of similar conf igura'tiott .. . ^ 
(e.g. n,r,h.) . •-> .'. 

SOME SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES TO IMPROVE CONSTANCY OP SHAPE: 
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-I. Using a rolling pin, flatten modeling clay oa a surface and 
out circles of different sizes using cookie cutters, cupg, 
etc. Then ask the student to perfora activities such as the 
following: 

a. Put one circle on top of another circle* 

b. Find the largest and then the smallest circle,/^ 

c. Put all the circles which are alike in piles ( sorting)- * 1 

d. Arrange the circles from largest to smallest, V.'^ ' . vj 

e. Construct a pattern with the circles. ll< 

2. Pill several containers with objects of different sizes, ^.}/v 
colors and' shape Sv. Let the child remove the objects from the V '. ^'^ 
containers and sort them by color, shape and size, ^ '\ 

3. Place a number of different shapes of different sizes in a 
bag* Ask the chiXd to reach in and pull out all the circles 
(without looking) by feeling the shapes. Or, the child may be 
asked to find the largest circle, etc. 

Make stained glass windows using the different shapes^. Have 
the child color all the circles red, triangle s green, etc, 

5. Make simple sewing or lacing cards by hole-punchling around 
shapes cut from tagboard. Have the children sew in and out of 
the holes with yarn and needle, 

6. Have a "circle*' day or a "triangle" day and point out and 
label all objects of that shape Iri^ the room. Serve crackers 

of that shape and cut out name tags from that .shape, ^ 

; 

7. Present' familiar words in as many forms, sizes, colors and 
contexts as possible, 

'* 

8. Give the child construction paper geometric shapes from 

which to create collage pictures, V 

9. Ask the child to complete the missing parts of a. series of 
geometric shapes on the board or on paper, • / 
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PIGURE-GROUND^DISCltfMlNATON the ability to differentiate 

between objects in foreground froin objects, in the background 

and also to recall whole pictures or images from a partial visual 

clue. 

A child with this disability may fuse letters (read "cl" 
as "d"), omit letters^ add them, skip words or lines, ^los^ his 
place easily and therefore have difficulty analyzing words. 
This problem may also be due, to faulty eye movements. 

SOME ACTIVITIES TO IMPROVE ^FIGURE GROUND PERCEPTION: • 

li--4;iocate some magazine pictures that cptttain objects which 
are isquare, triangular, circular or some other familiar shape.. 
Have the children find these "hidden'^ shapes and outline them 
with a magic marker. 

2. Puzzles are a good activity for this weakness. 

3. Have children pick., out all the eyes or all the legs on 
pictures of people ' dr a^imliis. \ 

- ^ . /. i ^ •. ' ' . 

Using two identical magfilzinfs, show an original whole picture 
and then one with ar piece or two missing. Have the child locate 
what is missing in the complete picture. 

5. Using the same kinds of^; pictures as in number have one 
whQlo picture and a section but from the same picture. Have 
the child locate on H;he whole picture where that belongs.' 

6. Make maps. s. - ' .'J 

7. construct iiateresting dot-tb-dot pictures using the constella- 
tiorK3 of star^. Place the stars ajs they a3?e in relationship to 
one another in a familiar constelpLation. Have the child Join „ 
the dots to show the shape. ^ ^ \ 

\ ' ' '■ * • ■ ■ 

8. Hav6 the, child complete pictures with missing parts. 

9. ^ Direct the child to identify sijlhouettes of familiar objecte. 

10. Wmte two words intersecting ekch other and have the child 
trace pver one of them. Use the chj.ld'3 spelling words. 

11. Ask the gtudent to find a.pmrtidular group of letters or 
blend i\n some words. 

\ - * 

12. Make simplified dictionaries or encyclopedias to help 

the student learn to use components of these resource books^ 
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VISUAf. ASSOCIATION,,,,,,.*, the ehil.cj-is- at^iilty "^to understand 
and Interpret what he aeea^f^-rj^- ■■■*''.:'■-'''''' ^ 

P$cti»'e bot)lca'&TO^y-*tibt be enjoyable for a child with 
visual-'CsS'ociation problems becauae the pictures have very- 
little ineattihg to him. He may have difficulty interpreting 
visual images or interpreting the "story" in the picture. 

SOME SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES TO IMPROVE VISUAL ASSOCIATION: 

I. Train the abiUt^r to classify by beginning with sorting - 
of objects by their use, color, shape, size, etc. 

2.. Show the child incongruous^ pictures and ask what is wrong 
with- the picture. , 

3^»_ Give thej child a picture and have him select a picture out 
of four "or five that relates to the first picture. 

■ ' . ( 

1;. Have the child group pictures which go together. \Have him 
verbalize why. 

^. Have the child make scrapbook of furniture, tools, animals. 

6. Get a set of pictures from comic strips or stprjr book and 
have the child arrange in the proper time sequence. 

7. Show a picture of someone performing an action such as 
hitting a baseball. Ask the child to tell what will happen 
next. 

8. Match objects to pictures of the objects. 

9. Have the child answer comprehension questions about pictures 
and stories. 

10. Make oaktag dolls and mfeny different uniforms such as a 
nurse, policeman, fireman. Ask the student to dress the dolls 
appropriately. 

II. In the same way, construct houses fpr different animals 
and have the student match the picture of the animal jJith his 
respective home. . ^ 

12. Direct, the chJ^lJlr en to role-play a situation they see in 
a picture. 
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Chapter 3 

Auditory Perception ^. . 

^» ' *. ■ 

AUDITOfff PERCEPTION. auditory percBption is the ability . 
to interpret auditory sfimuH, to associate thera with stimuli 
earlier perceived, and to discriminate among them. (Marianne ^ 
Prostig and Phyllis Maslow, Learning Problems in the Classroom ^ 
New York: Grune and Stratton, 1973 •) 

Below \are some si^s which may arlert teachers to poissible 
auditory perceptual problem:?. One should always first have the 
child^s hearing oh#h:ed , sl^nce a hearing (acuity) problem may 
manifest itself very similarly to a perceptual disability. 

1. He may frequently request the speaker to repeat what was 
said. ' ^ 

2. He has difficulty following directions. 

3. He cannot spell words that are dictated to him. Spelling 
errors tend to be problems of secjuencing and phonetic spelling. 

ij.. He may have difficulty remembering names, dates, places, 
tunes and rhythmic patterns. 

5. Noises may easily distract him and he may not be able to work 
in a noisy setting. 

6. The child may focus only on part of what was said. When asked 
what a "diamond"^ is, he may say, "Teq cents." 

7. There may be confusion in the order of sounds, letters, words, 
syllables or numbers. * 

8. There may be misinterpretations (seemingly) in meaning. 

9. When asked to repeat sentences, he may leave out several wordg^. 

10. He may ^ot be able to Identify bounds correctly. 
U. He may not enjoy being read to, 

^ > 

V/lth this ohlld, visual aids (gestures, written material) 
should be used frequently* Directions should be short and to 
the point. It is helpful to have the child's eye-contact or 
be near him. Language experience charts are useful in rea(ai.ng. 
Listening skills may need to be trained. 
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AUDITORT AWARENESS the child's attention to auditory 

stimuli. 

Once a teacher knows that the child has no hearing loss 
or acuity problem, she can begin to think of ways of improving 
the child's auditory attention and awareness of the sounds 
around him. Because of unpleasant experiences, some children 
have just learned to tune out certain sounds. Other children - 
may have difficulty discriminating which feound to attend to. 
In other words, the sound of a dog barking outside may drown 
out the words of the teacher in the classroom. The child may 
be so aware of many sounds, that his attention cannot be 
directed toward just one. Whatever the cause, there are a 
"^w specific ways to increase the child's attention^ to auditory 
slj^^muli in the classroom: 

isa Reduce, the amount of irrelevant vprbiage^ Most children 
^ re^ond l^est to clear, brief instrtrtftions. 

2. Pausing, slowing and/or speeding the rate of speech 
or changing tempo, intonation, expression and loudness 
all help to keep the child's attention. 

3m Use attention^getting devices (positive ones) to 
attract children's attention like saying a name, touohing, 
eye-contact^ a question. 

1).. Lower the voice "now and then to direct the child's 
attention to your voice, 

^. Provide some forewarning before important directions 
using a signal or saying something like, "I am going to 
dictate an important -word." 

6. Make as much individual contact with children as 
possible. 

7. Use reinforcing visual and tactile stimuli as much 
as possible. 



SOME SUGGESTED ACTIVIJ'IES TO IMPROVE ADDITORT AWARENESS: 

1. One child sits with eyes closeiP'in a chair in front of the 
group. He pretends to be a sleeping dog that has buried a bone. 
The bone may be any object placed under his chair. Another child 
tries to steal the bone and return to his place before the 
sleeping dog hears him. If the child hfears someone trying to* 
steal, his bone and can point i'rj the direction of the sound, 
he continues to play the sleeping dog. If a child can steal 
the bone without being heard, he gets a chance to be the sleeping 
dog. ] 
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2, The children sit in a circle". One child stands in the. 
center with his eyes closed as the teacher distributes six 
bells. The teacher points to one of the children, indicating 
that he should ring his bell. As soon as the child in the 
center has i>ointed toward the first bell, the- teacher r, 
immediately signals for the second one.. She points to children/ 
at the right and left, to theyfront and back of the child in ^ 
the center until he has located all six bells. All the children 
take turns ringing and locating bells.- ; 

3. For this activity the children must know the difference 
between left and right. The children form a circle. One child 
with eyes closed sits' on a chair in the center of the circle. 
The teacher picks four children who speak one word each to. the 
child. After he hears each word, the child tells whether the 
word was spoken behind or in front of \\im, to the left or to 
the right. He confirms his guess when he opens his eyes and 
se§s the' sp,^aker wave his hand. Several' children take turns 
speaking arid finding the direction of the voices. 

Pill watei" glasses to different levels to experiment with 
the different tones. Kake other home-made musical instruments. 

5, Play music on the record player and have the child follow 
the music creatively, imitating the tempo, mood and rhythm of 
the music, • - 

6, A game like musical chairs will improve auditory awareness. 
Pass a ball among a few studerits, directing them to stop when 
the music stops. 

7, Play recordings of different sounds, having the child name 
the sound he hears* 

8/ Make sound boxes containing objects like rice, pennies, 
marbles, stones, sugar, etc, and have children shake and try 
to name what they think is inside the box. 

9. Have the child locate the sound of a bell or whistle in the 
room. At a more advanced le^el, have the child locate a letter- 
sound in a word (at the beginning, middle and end of a word). 
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ATOITOHir PIGUf?E-.Gi?OUND PERCEPTION. , 4 . .is the ability to 

direct one's attention to what' is important and tu ignore 

what is not important, ""^ 

The child's auditory awareness is affected by poo;r 
auditory figure-ground perception, * A person with this weakness 
may find it difficult to follow a conversation when several 
people are talking at the same tiine» It may be difficult to 
follow directions in the classroom when thei*e is too much noise 
distraction. Often the child is aware of sounds that may not 
be noticeable to others. One would hope to be able to train 
the child to be able to worl? with some distraction and noise 
in the same room. 



SOME ACTIVITIES TO IMPROVE * A DDI TORT FIGURE-GROUND PERCEPTION: 

1. It may help to play soft music (beginning with instrumental 
and then trying vocal music) to train the child to work with 
sonje noise in the room* 

2. Ask the child to carry out an instruction while you are 
playipg on a rhythm instrument at the same time, 

3. With a background of music, read a short story to the child. 
Every few sentences,' substitute a nonsense word for a familiar 
word that the child would be able to fill in from contextual 
clues. Have the child raise his hand when he hears a nonsense 
word, 

i|. Play the following games With a few children: 

The children sit in chaira arranged like seats on a school 
bus. The teacher acts ^as driver. She assigns a letter sound, 
to each child. As the children make the sounds of the bus 
(lov; hUQuming with pccasional motor and traffic sounds), 
the teacher callus out street names. If a child hears a 
street name beginning with his letter sound, he gets off 
the bus. Those who get off line up beside the bus and 
continue to make background sounds until the bus is empty. 

The teacher assigns several letter sounds to groups of 
children. When the members of a group hear a word containing 
their group's letter sound,' they begin to tap- softly on 
their* desks. The teacher continues to call worlds until all 
the children are tapping. She then explains that when the 
children hear another word with their letter sound they 
are to stop tapping. She calls words until the room is 
quiet again. 
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AtJDITOECf RECEPTION or auditory decoding is the ability 

to understand the spoken word (Bush, Wilma Jo and Marian Taylor 
Giles, Aids to PsYcholincruistic Teaching . Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 196%) 

The child with receptive problems may not understand 
questions or directions nor will he be able to identify 
familiar sounds. 

SOME SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES TO IMPROVE AUDITORY RECEPTION: 

1. Ask the .child to follow one-step directions, u^ing different 

prepositions such as "on the chair," "under the chair," "up. 

the stairs," etc. Increase to two-step then three-step directions 

?. Use puppets to give the child directions. Have the puppet u, 
ask the child to do thihgs for him. 

3. Read simple riddles and jokes to the child and have him 
figure them out. Bead nonsense sentences like "I eat book'^ 
for breakfast." and have the child correct you. 

Read a- simple story and then ask the child questions abbut 
it. ^ ^ • 

Read some sentences to him and ask if they are true or false 
like: like in B garage." ^ " ' 

6. Make action tape recordings . or play action records for the 
child to follow the dii*.ections . 

>7. Pljay Simon Says and other listening games. 

8. 'Place some pictures before the child and describe one of 
them. See how long, it' takes for the child to guess which 
picture /you are describing. Do the same thing with an object 
in the room or something the child is wearing. 

9. :Bj^eA simple po^ms and have the child supply, endings to ^ * 
thel sentences. 

10. Place simple directions on vtape, step-by-step, that will " 
leed to a mystery prize. . 
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UDITORr DiSCRIMINATifON the ability to hear differences 

in sounds, 

A disability In auditory discrimination will effept learning 
to read and spell. The child will need systematic training in 
sounds^ but will most likely not learn to read using the phonic 
method. Rather, he will need extra help to learn through the 
"Look-Say" method, the visual kinesthetic method or linguistic 
approaches, 

* 

Some children may be able to discriminate between different 
gross sounds, but not the sound of letters (vowel sounds for 
inst^pnce). It may be that they are able to discriiptnate between 
isolated sounds', but not in the context of a word qr. a sentence. 
Some people have difficulty discriminating sounds spoken ^by 
different voices or through tdifferent mediums (television or 
the ^telephone for example). This ability is known as auditory- 
perceptual constancy, 

■ft - 
SOME ACTIVI.TIES TO IMPROVE AUDITOFfY DISCRIMINATION: 

1, Have the child listen to groups of three words, two of which 
rhyine. Have them say the two words *^that rhyme and give another 
word that rhymes, ^ 

2, Have the child see how many objects he can find (it) the room, 
in a picture) beginning with the consonant sound' he is working 
on, 

3, Play games that reouire the child to think of words beginning 
with the consonants. For example: 

—Pretend yoti want to rescuq e kitten on the roof of^a^ 
large house. The only way to get to the kitten is by 
climbing a ladder. The child must climb, one rung at 
a time, supplying a word beginning with a particular 
• consonant sound at each rung, 

-Pretend you are going on a trip and take turns naming 

something you will -put into the sultcare beginning 

ndth the sound you are working on, ^ 

-Pill boxes with objects or piqtures of things beginning 
with a sound, 

Ij., Name groups of throe, or four v/ords,. all having the same 
'letter sound but not necessarily in the same position. Ask 
the child which sound is in all the words in each group, 

1 bowl-lot-lucky 

^ p — . pan-top-nip 

b bib-cab-bell-nibble ' 
z zoo-f lzz-siz2le-oquee7.e 
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Other groups of words that may be used are 

r more-red-iron-real 
r — fun-goof -puff -telephone 
s — city-sell-lcts-hnissing 
k — kiss-f ork-pack-kite 
. m hum-mom- thumb-crumbs 
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AiroiTORy SEQUENTIAL MEMOi?y. ....... the abili ty to remember in 

the correct order, a sequence of information just heard. 

. Some children may have no difficulty remembering a list 
of items, but they cannot reproduce thos.e items in the same 
order in which they heard them.- This may be because they hav(? 
not established concepts of "before," "after," "left and right." 
A child may not be able to draw an image or picture of the 
sequence in his mind and therefore it is difficult to reproduce 
what is said. Some may just need training in keeping a number 
of bits of Information in mind and recalling them. , 

. ^ v: * ■ _ r 

SOME ACTIVITIES TO IMPROVE AUDITOIff SEQUENTIAL MEMO RY: 

!• Give directions of increasing difficulty, and have the child 
repeat the directions in^ ordep and then perf oim them in order. 

2. Say a list of letters, numerals or words out loud and have 
the child repeat them in the same order. Begin with 2 or 3 
and increase as ^the child succeeds and can go on. 

3. Pronoui^e letters of th^ alphabet out of order "b, c, a" 
and have the child put them in the correct order "a. b. c 

k» Have the child repeat and learn short rhymes and songs. ' ,, 

5. Say a simple sentence and have the child repeat it. Eyen 
more fun is to use tongue twisters like "She sells sea shells." 
or Peter Piper picked peppers." "Betty Ba-^ter made some butter." 
Rubber baby buggy bumper." 

6,. Play a sentence game in which the child repeats your sentence 
and fedds something of his own. For example, "I am going to New 
York and T will take my toothbrush with me." In each turn, add 
something else to take to New York. "I am going to New York 
and I will take my toothbrush and my book with me." 

. 7. Direct the child to repeat musical rhythms as he hears them. 

8. Say a group of words which belong to a category and ask the ' 
child to repeat the words and name the category. For exfemple: 

cat, horse, pig" animal 

9. Provide the child with selected letter cards. Pronounce a 
sequence of sounds or letter names and have the child reproduce 
tHwm orally first and then ask him to find the letters and put 
the* in sequence on the table before him, 

lOj Bead a short action story and have the child reproduce 
the sequence of events. Ask Questions about details in the 
story. "What color was the boy's shirt?" 

11, PuL a variety of objects on the table. Say~a sound and give 
the- child an allotted amount of time to find all the objects 

which contain the sound. For example: '*en"-penoil. pen: "ip" 
-clip, zipper . » ^' » F 
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1^. You say a word.sftid have the child listen for the last 
letter sound In the word. Direct him to-think of word beginning 
witH the last Z^^'tter sound. If a word "tub" ends with "b," then 
the word "ba^^^l" would be a correct response. 

13» ^ay some words and have the child put them, in alphabetical 
order^: It may be useful to have the alphabet written down for 
the child to refer to. 

"IJ4.. Describe an object and then say -a J.ist of objects and ask 
the child to repeat the object you descrilped. 

1^. Instruct the child in how to play a game and have Mih' repeat 
the directions. 

16. Have the child relate happenings of the day in a time * 
sequence. C] 

17. ftepe^t a word to the child, "boy," for example. Have him 
then listen for the word in a sentence you are about to say. 
Ask the child if he heard the word at the beginning, middle 
or end of the sentence. 

18. Demonstrate syllable stress and tapping out the number of 
syllables. Pronounce a word and have the child tap out the 
number of syllables, stressing 'wh^re appropriate to accent. 

19. Have the child close his eyes and listen to your actions. 
Perform several activities which make distinctive noises like 
opening and closing the door, moving a chair, tapping on the 
desk, hopping. When the child opens his eyes, ask him to tell 
what you did in the order you did it. ' 

20. Play games like the following: 

-One child acts as a delivery boy in a grocery storyo Using 
a toy or imaginary telephone, another child calls the store 
and orders three or four items (apples, milk, cookies).. 
The delivery boy pretends to put the items in a bag and 
deliver them to the cusliomer. When he arrives, he takes 
the, items out and names them in the sequence the customer 
^ordered them. All of the children take a turn playing 
delivery boy or customer. 

-The teacher acts as short-order cook in a restaurant^ 
She picks four or five children to order one food each. 
She then picks a child to be the wai terror waitress. 
This child calls the orders to the cook in the sequence 
- he heard them. The children ordered check to see that 
the waiter is correct. After the teacher pretends to fix 
the food, she repeats the sequence of foods as she hands 
them to the waiter, and occasionally mixes up the orders 
or adds something silly for the other children to correct. 
The activity continues with different children playing 
waiter and customers. ♦ 
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21, Have the child l%&J^etrf6v the word that is different in 
a group of three words. Then ask him to repeat the one that 
is different. Pop example: 



pan, pan, nap 
titJk, kit,' tick 
tap, pat, pat 
tack, cat, tack 
dab, dab, bad 
tab, tab, bat 



tell, let,' tell 
top, pot, pot 
lip, lip, pill 
dill, lid, dill 
tone, tone, ^note 
pin, nip, pin 



'NvOte that one of the words is a reversal of ,±he other two^; 



/ 
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Chapter h 

- Language Development • . ^ 

VERBAL EXPRESSION refers to the child's ^liity to 

cornmunlcate his ideas through the spoken language* One may 
note that a child with difficulty In verbal expression will 
answer questions with one word,. choose not to participate In 
class discussions. and very often not make, his needs or wants 
known to others. ^If the child's speech calls too much attention 
to itself, rather than the ideas being expressed or if the 
development of language is very d-elayed, the teacher, needs to 
refer the iDupil to a speech clinician. 

Provision of a secure positive environment where the child- 
knows there are peqple who want to listen is of utmost importance 
in language development. Before beginning to work with a child 
with language difficulties, it is helpful to have a knowledge 
of specific strengths and weaknesses. Tests such as the Illinois 
Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities will give specific assessment 
of the child's abilities. One might Informally assess the child's 
ability to express himself vocally with some of the' following 
ideas: . o 

-Observe how well children do during the "show-and-tell" 
period or in their description of an obiect, event, or 
process. , ' - ' 

-Have tlije children respond to questions which, emphasize 
verbal fluency wherein any response a child gives is 
correct, sqch as, "How many ways can a toothpick be'used'" 

What Would happen if everyone lived in a house made of 
glass?" 

-Show a picture and have the children tell about the 
picture, what went on before the pictu-re was taken, and 
> what happened afterwards. , ' 

■ -Have a child tell how to do something such as catch a 
fish, teach a dog to fetch a stick, or cut the lawn. 

-Show a simple object and ask for a description of the 
object. 

-Obsei-ve the extent of each child's vocabulary, the 
length and complexity of sentences used, and how correctlv 
words are used. '' . 
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SOME- SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES TO IMPROVE VERBAL EXPRESSION: 

1^ The- child may feel more free to speak with the use. of puppets 
or shadows behind a screen. Play acting with costuraes and make-up 
will achieve similar results. 

2. "Show-and-Tell" is a well-known activity which encourages 
the child to talk about something he has chosen to be important 
to himr 

3. Let the child draw or paint a picture and then t^H about 
-it. The picture may be of things which are claa)e to him, like 

his father or his mother. Or^ it ma^r be a pict^rjb^^of his creation 
entirely. "When asking the child about the pictore, instead of 
asking, "Is that a horse?" (when it may not be), ask l;iim to tell 
you about the picture. 

[|,. Make a surprise bag or box and allow the child to reach in 
and feel an object without seeing it. After having him describe 
how it"f eels, bring it out and talk about it. 

5. Practice speaking in sentences with games like, "If I had 

three wishes, I woulci choose " or "if I could be any 

animal, I wojuld be a. .».. ..." ' 

6. Take opportunities after field trips, during lunch, before 
and after school to talk abopt experiences. 

7. Have, children tell their own stories or present plays to 
the, others. ^ ^ 

8". Ask children to give answers to "why" question^.' Very of^:en 
the "why" Questions come from the children. themselves . 

9. - Make listis of all the things you can think of , which are: 
"soft;" "wet;" "red;" "things that go fast;"* etc. 

10. Have children make their own puppets and create puppet 
shows. Puppets can be made from stuffed socks, paper mache, 
paper bags, construction paper, material sewn together, 

or potatoes on a s,tick. 

11. Give a child a pair of binoculars and have him talk about 
what he sees. : 

12. Encourage the child to use a toy telephone or a real otie 
that has been unplugged. Have the child do any of the following: 

-call to extend an invitation 

-call to give directions 

-call to place an order in a store 

-call to make a train or plane reservation 

-call to register a complaint 

-call to reach the operator and request a phone number 
-call to report a fire, accident or the pblicd 
-receive a phone call and take a message 

-receive a phone call from a friend extending an invitation 



13 • Provide opportunities for the child to verbally arrange 
events In sequence. Have the child listen carefully to any 
of the following Ideas and then summarize the major points 
In order: c 

-a short story ^ 

-a newspaper story 

-recipes ' ^ ; ^ 

-directions for a game • ' 

-Instructions for building something 
-an incident at hdme 

lJ+# Make use of books as a means of stimulating verbal 
expression^. Have the child summarize a story, or give a short 
i?eport on it. The child might lead a small group discussion 
about the book or prepare questions to ask a small group. Sections 
of the book might be dramatized or rewritten in the child's 
version, - 




15. Have the child prepare short oral repots on varioua subjects. 
The topics should, evolve from the student's interests. Speech 
making could be an outgrowth activity. 
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Noimal Development of Speech v 
Chronological developmont of speech from birth to eight years of age. 



Age 



General Characteristic a 



Vocabulary 
Words 



Articulation 



ntha 

i 

2 

3 
k 

6 
7 

8 
9 

12 

18 

Year's 
2 

2^ 
3 

h 
6 



Crying: related to causes and 
circumstances 

Some differential vocairzation-^ 
cooing and babbling 

Coos and smilea when looked at 

... » 

Babbling; uses sound to get 
attention K laughs, chuckles 

Specific vocalization (diapleasuref 
when object rembved) 

Babbling increasing; vocalizes 
to mirror image . " 

Lallirtg begins (movements of tongue 
with vocalization) 

Vocalizes recognition 

Combines syllables; copies sounds 

hear; echolalia . 1 

Echolalia continues; first worda 1-3 

Fluent Jargon; one-word sentences 18-22 



Two word sentences; naming; begins 

to use personal pronouns 300 

Three word sentences; "repeats 

syllables if^O 

Uses language to tell stories; 

speech understood 900 

Speech disfluencies, concepts 

expressed with words; complete 

sentences, sentence length words' 1200^ 

Imaginary speech; very verbal; motor 
development 1500 

Language complete in structure 

and form; can tell stories; , 

less concrete; complex sentences 2200 



Vowels 



h, hw 

^^"-^ ^ 
k; Zf 

f, V, 1, r, 3 



19 



6 
8 



Normal Development of Speech 
(continued) 

Learns to read; intelligibility 
of speech is excellent 

Increases in complexity of sentence - 
structure Increasing. 



Speech should be "perfectly"* 
articulated 



Increasing 



s, z, sh 
ch, zh, J 



ith (voiced 
%nd unvoiced) 



Prom Speech Impaired Children by Forest M, Huff from EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. IN THE SCHOOLS. Edited by Lloyd M. Dunn„ Copyright (c) 
1963 by Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc. 
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WRITTEN EXPRESSION ..the ability to write thoughts, ideas 

and iriformation on paper. 

^ The 'task of writing may be difficult for those children who 
have trouble controlling and* guiding their hand movements . "Co- 
ordination and strength can be trained just as any other skill. 
Difficulties with visual perception of letters can affect' the 
child's production of them. Once. the teacher is aware of the 
main soured- of the child's difficulty, it will be necessary 
to f ind waijrs to motivate the child to express himself on paper. 
Since the activity is tisually frustrating, the child will find 
ways of avoiding this task. Whenever possible, the child should 
first be allowed to express his Ideas verbally so that he will- 
enjoy language. But, writing is a critically important skill 
to be learned and it is important to provide guided practice 
for the child* ^ 

Typewritisrs are motivating to the person with writing 
difficulties because he can see his written creation, in 
aestheticalJLy pleasing form. For stories and more lengthy 
written presentations, the child should have a typewriter 
available to him, if he enjoys using it. This will dncourage 
beginning written expression. 

Many authorities (such as Kephart and Cruicksli^ank) recommend 
J;eaching cursive writing before the child learns to print. One 
reason is that the flow" of cui?sive writing helps the child to 
establish smooth left-right progression and avoid reversals. 
Also, cursive writing helps the child to experience words as 
wholes, an advantage that outweighs book print, where the 
letters are unconnected. ( Pros tig and Maslow, -p^ 331#) On the 
other hand, the teaching and masiery of printing is logical 
anci appropriate since the child 4s constantly following 
instructions and voi^king from books which are in most; cases 
in "lettered" style^ For the child with fine-motor difficulties, 
printing is often easier to learn (with the use of circles 
and lines) although spacing is often difficult, t would recommend 
the chapter on handwriting in Prostig, and Maslow's Learning 
Problems in the Classroom for anyone interested in a systematic 
procedure to teach letter formaition. 

SOME SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES TO PROMOTE AND IMPROVE WRITTEN 
EXPRESSION: 

1. Look for natural situations or occasions which would 
necessitate the writing and sending of a letter. "Thank you" 
notes, invitations, friendly greetings, letters of commendation 
for a job well done^ tpr esxchange. lett with students at 
another school are all examples of such opportunities to write 
letters. ' ^ . _ 

2. Have the child dictate sentences or an "experience storv" 
for*you to write on paper in the form (printing or cursive) 
you wish the child to practice. Then have the child copy onto 
his own paper or into a sorapbook of his own writing pieces. 



3# Start a handwritten class newspaper, with some articles 
typed* * , 

ij.. Be'gin a poem *or story and have the child supply an ending 
in his own writing. . 

5. Supply various documents in thB-rbbm for tjie child to fili 
out in his neatest, most legible writing, /For' example t * 

-an envelope 

-checkbooks . (which can be Xeroxed or obtained from the local 

bank) ^ . \ 

-bike license form 

-application for a dog license tag' 

-notification of change of address 

-order blanks from catal^ogs, advertisements 

-applications for employment (make many Xerox copies) 

-voter registration fonn 

6. Have the child keep a diary. 

?• Write the dialogue for a skit or play. 

8. Labe'j^ex^iibits or various items in the room. ^ 

9. Make class schedules and procedu^»es to pos^ on the wall. 

IC. Provide opportunities for the child to take messages at 
the school telephone or take messages for the classroom. 

11. Nominate a class secretary for daily or weekly meetings. 

12. ^ Provide tracing paper in the room for various projects. 

13 • Provide the child with opportunities ^^!5sjw^rite very large 
letters and designs on larger paper. As the child gains better 
control of his movements^ make the letters smaller until he is 
using regular lined paper. 

ll|. Provide easels the room for painting and drawing. 

l5« Develop a secret code with symbols standing for letters. . 
Have the child write messages for his friends to decode. 
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MANUAL EXPRESSION. ....... the expression- of idegs through 

meaningful gestures and movements, . 

The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities evaluates 
manual expression by asking the child to show through gesture 
how an object (such as a hammer or toothbrush) is used. One. 
might infonnally evaluate the child's ability to express himself 
manually in the following ways. 

-Have the children dramatize an event which has been seen 
or heard, such as threading a needle, sewing -on a patch, . 
cooking dinner, d]*iving a car, or riding a horse. ■ 

-Have them lister^ to a record containing 'a shoi^t story or 
song and draw a p^pture on the blackboard or on a large 
piece of paper des'cribing what: was heard. 

-Observe how effectively children ^-communicate ideas in 
finger. plays. 

-Ask the group to draw objects having certain characteristics 
such as things that have three corners, objects that carry 
othe^ things, or illustrations of things that can be eaten. 

-Ask the children to show how many ways musical -instruments 
can , be played. ■ ' ' ' , 

-Observe the use of gestures in describing a happening or 
object during show-and-tell . 

-Creative dramatics and role playing will provide excellent 
situations for assessing ability in motor expression. 

-Present an object or show a picture. Ask the children to 
show what people usually do with the object, 

SOME SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES TO IMPROVE MANUAL EXPRESSION: 

1, Provide opportunities for the child to draw or sculpture 
with clay. 

2, Play charades with a small group, having .the children act 
out familiar movements such as brushing- the teeth, hammering 
a nail, and opening a door, 

3, Direct the child to perform self-help activities whenever 
possible, accompanied by verbal directions. 

li. Ask the child to act out specific instructions you give 
such as, "Show me how you make a sandwich and then pretend 
you are eating it," 
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Play some music and ask the child to' listen to how. it 
. soun,ds and show how it makes them feel by their movements. 
Some may feel like marching^ running, danoirig, or^ moving^ 
quickly or slowly, * ' 

6. Have 'children pantomime what they see in pictures. Give 
each^ child a picture and tel3f them not to show it to the others. 
Havo each individual act out his picture until the others cuess 
what it is, ^ o tr 

7. Choose a category like "animCLs" or "toys'^ and hfiive each 
child act out one he can think of. Have the ..pthers guess what ' 
he is. > 

8. Have the child thiiik of movements to correspond with a 
familiar nursery rhyme like "Hump ty Dump ty." • ^ 

9. Have the child* play a robot game by being*, either the "master" 
or the "robot," The "master" comrqands the "robot" to perform 
certain fuhctions and movements. 

10. Play "Follow the Leader." ^ ' 

^ 11. Make a gadget board with various fasteneij^s and movements 
to perform such as: 



-nuts, l)olts, screws and washers 
-zippers, snaps, hooks, buttons 
-latches, locks, handles, fasteners 




12. Provide puzzles and Various rpanipulatiye* materials . 
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